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Project Method in Architecture at the 
University of Florida 


By WILLIAM T. ARNETT* 


HE PROJECT METHOD of instruction in 

architecture as employed at the University of 
Florida was originated by the late Rudolph Weaver, 
and has been used in teaching all of the work in the 
School of Architecture and Allied Arts at the 
University since 1935. Under this method, all 
professional work is taught by means of a series of 
creative projects, and related work is integrated. 


Students Learn by Doing 


All of the instruction in architecture is carried on by 
means of a succession of projects, each of which 
involves the design of a building and a study of the 
problems involved in the process. In the first proj- 
ect, the student studies the requirements of a simple 
building and begins its design at once. Since the 
first projects are worked out for the most part in a 
plastic medium, no preliminary skills in drawing 
are necessary. Under the method used at Florida, 
a student does not learn to draw as a preparation 
for the study of architecture. Rather, drawing 
becomes an incidental accompaniment to design, 
and a cumulative experience which matures along 
with his other abilities. Thus, from the beginning, 
the student thinks in terms of building rather than 
in terms of drawing. 

Emphasis is placed upon the development of the 
student’s initiative and judgment, to the end that 
he may create buildings which are logical in arrange- 
ment, sound in construction, and appropriate and 
The student discusses his 
building problems with his faculty consultants, but 


beautiful in appearance. 


He makes his 
own decisions from the very beginning. 


solutions are not imposed upon him. 





*Director, School of Architecture and Allied Arts, University of 
Florida. 
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Related Material Is Integrated 

Under the project method as developed at the 
University of Florida, related material is integrated, 
and each curriculum, instead of being a series of 
separate subjects, is a unified and correlated whole. 
There are no separate “courses” in the professional 
curriculum, and design, delineation, history, con- 
struction, and structures become inseparable parts 
of the larger creative problem of building design. 

The study of materials and methods of con- 
struction, for example, is not considered a thing 
apart from the design of the building, but a necessary 
and correlated part of the design process. Likewise, 
the study of structures and the design of the beams, 
columns, trusses, and the like, are treated as inte- 
grated parts of the larger problem of building 
design. 

The projects in architecture are so arranged that at 
every stage the work is complete in itself. Thus, a 
student who is able to spend but 2 years at the uni- 
versity receives not a series of introductory fragments 
but a well-rounded program which has unity and 
meaning. 


Theory and Practice Go Hand in Hand 


Under the project method, theory and practice 
are closely related and a student puts theory into 
practice at once. Consequently, the study of theory 
becomes a necessary and immediately applicable 
part of each creative building problem, rather than 
a long-continued task without real meaning except 
at some distant time. ‘The experience gained under 
the project method serves in large measure to bridge 
the gap which too often has existed for the student 
between school and office, and tends to facilitate the 
transition from architectural training in college to 
architectural work in the profession. 








Accomplishment the Basis for Advancement 

A stucent advances from one project to the next 
in varying lengths of time according to hisown 
proficiency, ambition, and experience, and without 
regard to university time units or the progress of 
other students. Under the project method, accom- 
plishment becomes the sole criterion for advance- 
ment; and the time listed in a student’s program is 
simply the nominal time which the average student 
will need to complete the work. 

The project method has met with immediate favor 
on the part of the large number of veterans at the 
university, for every man sets his own pace and 
advances as slowly or as rapidly as his background 
permits. 


Understanding and Proficiency Required 

The University of Florida has dispensed with 
clock hours, class grades, and semester-hours, credit, 
as prerequisites to the completion of the work in 
architecture. Understanding and demonstrated pro- 
ficiency, rather than the traditional accumulation of 
credits, provide the test for granting a degree. 

Tests are given at the end of each project and, 
after all projects have been completed to the satis- 
faction of the faculty, a student must successfully 
pass a comprehensive examination in architecture 
in order to receive a degree. This examination 
occupies the major portion of 5 days, and is designed 
to test the student’s understanding and proficiency 
in his chosen field. The comprehensive examina- 
tions in architecture administered by the University 
are, in certain respects, even more rigorous than the 
entrance-to-practice examinations of the State board 
of architecture, and a high percentage of Florida 
graduates become registered architects through ex- 
amination by the State board soon after they have 
completed the required 2-year period of office 
experience. 

Having considered some of the basic principles of 
the project method of instruction in architecture, we 
now turn to a description of the system in practice. 


Lower Division Fundamentals 

At the University of Florida a 2-year program of 
basic education is required of all beginning students. 
As part of this program, a student who wishes to 
study architecture carries on a series of creative 
projects, each of which involves the design of a 
simple building and a study of the problems entailed. 
In the first project, the student studies the require- 
ments of a simple building, plans its interior arrange- 
ment, selects its materials, and determines its form 


by means of plastic models. The second project, 
another small building, is completed in a similar 
manner, but this time the student places his building 
at eye-level and makes his first drawing, a freehand 
expression of the form of his building. The third 
project, a simple interior, is completed as a plastic 
model before the student begins to make his first 
orthographic plans and sections of the building with 
T-square and triangle. Study of the principles of 
design and of the materials and methods of construc- 
tion forms an integral part of the work from the 
beginning. 

Nine projects, including a community grocery, a 
cottage, a small office, and the like, are completed 
as part of the work in the lower division. These 
projects require a nominal time of 9 hours a week 
for 4 semesters. 


Upper Division Projects 


In the upper division the studies are purely pro- 
fessional. Here the student has a series of 17 major 
building projects, such as a practicing architect 
would meet in the average community: Residences, 
schools, business buildings, a hospital, a church, a 
theater, and the like. Each project is noncompeti- 
tive in character, and the solution is presented by 
means of work books, preliminary studies, design 
models, material schedules, construction details, and 
structural computations, supplemented on occasion 
by working drawings and specifications. Each 
project has similar requirements for all students, but 
the site of each building varies in size, shape, loca- 
tion, or topography, so that each student’s problem 
is essentially different. ‘The upper division projects 
are planned to require nominal lengths of time rang- 
ing from 4 weeks for the beginning projects to 8 
weeks for the later ones. 

A final comprehensive project, or thesis, occupies 
not less than 14 weeks. This final problem is based 
on a program submitted by the student and approved 
by the faculty. The solution includes the archi- 
tectural, structural, and mechanical equipment draw- 
ings and portions of the specifications, accompanied 
by models and written descriptions at the option of 
the student. 

The regular noncompetitive projects are supple- 
mented at intervals by short competitive problems 
solved without consultation or references. Such 
problems occur regularly every 4 weeks, and the 
solutions are generally limited to 9 hours. 

The 17 projects of the upper division require 4 
nominal time of 48 hours a week for 6 semesters. 
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Thus, the entire curriculum in architecture is planned 
to require 2 years in the lower division and 3 in the 
upper division, or a total of 5 school years. 


Professional Objectives 


The objective of the work in architecture at the 
University of Florida is to prepare students “‘to be- 
come general practitioners in the towns and cities 


of Florida and the South, to open their own offices, 
to participate fully in the affairs of their city, county, 
and State, and to live as normal human beings 
among their neighbors in their chosen communities.” 
The experience of the past 11 years at the university 
indicates that this objective can best be attained 
through the use of the project method. 





Home Study for Foreign-Born Applicants for Citizenship 


By NOAH_C. TURPEN* 


HERE ARE approximately 3 million foreign- 

born noncitizens in the United States today. 
Most of them hope to become naturalized, and it is 
vitally important both to them and to the national 
welfare that they become functioning citizens. 
One requirement for naturalization is that the appli- 
cant demonstrate that he has a fair knowledge of 
the fundamental principles of our Constitution and 
that he believes in our form of government. The 
examination prescribed by the Commissioner of 
Immigration and Naturalization covers the princi- 
pal facts concerning the development of this country 
as a republic; the organization and principal func- 
tions of the Government of the United States and 
of the States and local units of government; and the 
relationship of the individual to his government, 
including his rights, privileges, duties, and respon- 
sibilities. 

This presents a challenge to public education. 
Some communities have operated public school 
classes in English and citizenship for foreign-born 
adults for many years. Of such classes operated 
during the past year, 2,632 were reported to the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service by 496 
communities. In most cities having large numbers 
of foreign-born residents, classes are scheduled in the 
morning, afternoon, and evening—often in settle- 
ment houses and factories—in order to accommodate 
as many students as possible. 

A sizable part of this work is now carried on 
through extension divisions of universities. 


Origin of Home-Study Courses 

The problems of making a living and raising 
a family have made it very difficult for foreign-born 
adults to attend classes even though the schools 


*Chief, Educationa |Services Section, Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service, Department of Justice. 


have made the most liberal schedule arrangements 
their resources would permit. A few communities 
have employed itinerant teachers for home classes; 
small groups of housewives gather at the home of 
a neighbor, their small children with them, to study 
English and citizenship. A few of the more enter- 
prising teachers have prepared special home assign- 
ments for students who could attend class only at 
infrequent intervals. These efforts, excellent as 
they were, did not provide for those who lived in 
small villages and on farms and ranches where 
no classes were available, nor for urban residents 
whose health or whose work would not permit class 
attendance. 

The only time in our history when the education 
of the foreign-born has been adequately financed 
on a national scale was a brief period when the 
National Citizenship Education Program was oper- 
ated by the Works Progress Administration with 
the cooperation of the U. S. Office of Education, the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, and State 
and local public schools. Under this program, 
approximately 1,000,000 students were enrolled in 
classes throughout the country. Correspondence 
courses in citizenship for the foreign-born were 
worked out in several States; notable among them 
were Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
and Washington. Perhaps the best and most ex- 
tensively operated of the courses was developed in 
cooperation with the Extension Division of the 
University of Nebraska. 

When the National Citizenship Education Pro- 
gram closed with the liquidation of the Works Prog- 
ress Administration early in 1943, most of the em- 
bryonic programs of correspondence study for the 
foreign-born had to be abandoned for lack of financial 
support. 
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Realizing the possibilities in these attempts, the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service conducted 
a study of the operation of the Nebraska course over 
a period of6 months. At the conclusion of the study 
the Service revised the Nebraska course at approxi- 
mately the fifth-grade reading level and published 
it as a part of the Federal Textbook on Citizenship. 
This material, consisting of 21 lessons, is based on 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service text, 
Our Constitution and Government, Simplified Edition. 
It is a combined text-workbook, making liberal use of 
pictures for illustration. As lessons and tests are 
completed, they can be detached and mailed to the 
correspondence center. ‘The low literacy level in 
the English language demonstrated by many of the 
foreign-born made it necessary to plan for a “‘helper”’ 
or tutor to assist the student with difficulties he 
would encounter. The principal test exercises are 
contained in a separate booklet that is to be kept by 
the “helper.” 


Servicing and Promoting the Course 


The educational responsibility of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service consists of: Publish- 
ing and distributing free instructional materials to 
applicants for citizenship who are receiving instruc- 
tion under the jurisdiction of the public schools; 
encouraging the public schools to establish and main- 
tain classes for this group; assisting them to recruit 
students; providing consultative services on educa- 
tional problems; cooperating with social service, 
civic, and patriotic organizations interested in the 
education of the foreign-born; and coordinating the 
naturalization examination administered by the 
Service and the instructional program administered 
by the public schools. ‘The operation of citizenship 
classes and the servicing of correspondence courses 
is in the American tradition, clearly a State and 
local responsibility. Accordingly, it was to State 
and local public-school agencies that the Service 
looked for implementation of its home-study course 
in Our Constitution and Government. 

In some quarters the course had to be “sold.” 
Many persons had honest doubts about the effective- 
ness of a correspondence course on such an elemen- 
tary level. For the most part, however, it was 
enthusiastically received. In making arrangements 
to have it serviced in the various States, a representa- 
tive of the Service first conferred with the State 
superintendent of schools or his appropriate repre- 
sentative to elicit his interest and get his advice on 
how the course could best be offered in his particular 


State. In most States it was the belief of the State 
superintendent that the extension division of the 
State university could service this course most 
effectively, and in 30 States the course is thus being 
administered. Seven States decided to service the 
course directly from the State department of educa- 
tion. Four States attempted to sell local superin- 
tendents on servicing the course for their respective 
areas. However, it was impossible to get anything 
like complete coverage by this method, and only 1 
State still depends upon the plan. Two States are 
serviced by the correspondence division of a city high 
school. <A few large cities service the course for their 
own applicants even where a State-wide plan is in 
operation. 

Plans for recruiting students vary, but in all 
instances recruiting is a cooperative activity between 
the correspondence center and the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. In some cases the Service 
sends a letter to applicants for naturalization, in- 
forming them of classes in their localities, if any, and 
stating that the home-study course is available to 
those who cannot attend a class. A blank form is 
enclosed for the applicant to use in expressing his 
desire to enroll. In other cases the Service sends the 
names and addresses of applicants living outside 
areas served by classes to the correspondence center, 
which then corresponds directly with them. Ex- 
tension divisions of State universities list the course 
in their correspondence catalogues. In a few cases 
interested social service, civic, and patriotic organi- 
zations have rendered effective assistance in recruit- 
ing by having their representatives make personal 
calls upon applicants. 


The More Elementary Course 


In order to extend the opportunity of home study 
to the foreign-born who are illiterate even in their 
native language, the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service in 1945 developed and published 4 Home 
Study Course in English and Government. ‘This 
course, at the beginning-reading level, consists of 
three parts for the student and three accompanying 
parts for the teacher-helper. The subject matter 
of the student’s Book I deals with home and com- 
munity living; only 200 simple words are used. 
Book II, employing 384 new words and dealing with 
the National Government, is based on the first book 
of each of the five publications in the Constitution 
and Government Series (On the Way to Democracy, 
Rights of the People, Laws for the Nation, The Business 
of Our Government, and Our Constitution Lives and 
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Grows), all published by the Service. Book III uses 
129 additional words in dealing with State and local 
government. There has been a limited enrollment 
in this course, due largely to the fact that at this low 
educational level a much heavier burden is placed 
upon the helper, and suitable helpers who can give 
the necessary attention to the student are difficult 
to obtain. The course has shown sufficient promise, 
however, to justify conducting a survey among the 
teachers and extension workers who have used it 
for guidance in revising and republishing it. 


Use and Effectiveness 


Enrollments of candidates for naturalization for 
home study have gradually increased since the first 
course was published in 1943. During the past year 
approximately 4,000 students were enrolled. The 
percentage of those who complete the course varies 
widely from State to State and depends upon a 
number of factors, such as the literacy of the students, 
the effectiveness of the helper, and the quality of 
service rendered by 


the correspondence center. 


The best record of completion reported to the 


Service is found in Colorado, where 610 students 
enrolled and 381 completed the course between 
April 1, 1945, and March 31, 1946. 

Some teachers of classes for the foreign-born have 
been concerned that the availability of the home- 
study course might reduce their enrollments. There 
is no evidence however, that this has happened. 
On the contrary, New York City reported that of 
231 enrollments for home study between February 1, 
1943, and August 31, 1944, 110 students transferred 
to evening school classes. 

Correspondence study can never be as effective as 
classroom instruction directed by competent teachers. 
A great deal can be achieved, however, through 
intelligently prepared and operated correspondence 
study toward meeting the needs of our foreign-born 
residents who find it impossible to attend classes. 
As a result of the excellent cooperation of the various 
correspondence centers throughout the country, 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service is much 
nearer its objective of an enlightened instructional 
program for every foreign-born resident who wants 
to prepare himself for effective citizenship. 





Vocational Education of College Grade 


URING THE EARLY PART of this century, 

it became clear that the Nation was neglecting 
Agitation to correct that 
defect resulted in the passage of the Smith-Hughes 
Act in 1917. Since that date an effective system of 
vocational education ‘‘of less than college grade”’ has 
developed under the stimulus of Federal funds specifi- 


vocational education. 


cally appropriated for the purpose. 

During the past two decades, institutions above 
the high-school grade have been feeling the pressure 
to broaden their services to include vocational educa- 
tion for a wide variety of callings not adequately 
prepared for in the high schools. ‘The movement 
has developed well in some places, but in the country 
as a whole the progress has not been sufficient to 
the Many 
economic trends have been converging in such a way 


meet needs. educational as well as 
as to emphasize the importance of better systema- 
tizing the program of vocational education in post- 


high-school institutions. 


Report on Vocational Education of College Grade 


The staff of the Division of Higher Education in 
the U. S. Office of Education assumed responsibility 
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in the late spring of 1945 for preparing a report 
dealing with vocational education of college grade. 
The printed report is now available.’ 

The purpose of the report is threefold: (a) To 
canvass the extent and urgency of need for such 
programs of vocational education; (b) to indicate the 
nature and extent of present programs of vocational 
education found in institutions of college grade; 
and (c) to point out some of the questions which 
appear to be involved in the adequate development 
of such programs. 

The Part I is a 
general description of the field, including the need 


report contains two parts. 
for vocational education of college grade, the general 
nature and extent of the educational programs, and 
Part 


vocational 


a discussion of certain problems in this field. 
Il describes briefly 18 
education of college grade. 


programs of 


Increasing Interest in the Subject 
Interest in college vocational education is height- 


ened at the present time by at least two considera- 


1 Vocational Education of College Grade. Washington, D. C., U.S. G 
ment Printing Office, 1946. (Office of Education Bulletin 1946, No. 18.) 


vern- 








tions. First, the rapid expansion of education is 
bringing to the colleges not only more students, but 
a more typical cross section of the youth population 
than ever before. These changes demand a basic 
readjustment of college offerings. Second, veterans 
returning from the armed forces want a wide variety 
of college curricula, including those with vocational 
applications. 


Scope of the Field 


The report defines three areas of training: (a) 
“Vocational education of less than college grade,” 
typified by carpenter training; (b) “Vocational edu- 
cation of college grade,” the necessary level for 
training such personnel as medical technicians, radio 
electricians, time study men, architectural drafts- 
men, precision-instrument salesmen, recreational 
leaders, medical or dental secretaries, and dairy 
inspectors; and (c) ‘‘Professional education,” leading 
to baccalaureate or other degrees and preparing for 
the practice of various professions. 

It is pointed out that “college grade” does not 
have much to do with the subject taught. For 
example, an auto mechanic may well be prepared 
in a program of less than college grade for most of 
the tasks he will perform; but the sciences basic to 
a thorough understanding of his tasks would involve 
mathematics, physics, and chemistry of a type 
everywhere recognized to be of college grade. It is 
understandable, therefore, that some colleges, par- 
ticularly junior colleges and technical institutes, 
find it desirable to introduce college grade auto 
mechanics curricula. 

Colleges and universities have become widely 
vocationalized on the professional school level, but 
they have not made adequate adjustments to serve 
those young people who graduate from high school 
and want vocational education for the scores of 
More 
terminal curricula of less than the bachelor’s degree 
level are needed. 


The Need 


It is easy to demonstrate the great need for large 


occupations of less than professional grade. 


expansion in the field of college grade vocational 
training. Recent surveys show that for every fully 
trained professional engineer, industry needs five to 
six persons with training of the technical-institute 
type. ‘This ratio is far from being attained cur- 
rently. 

A blight upon the field of higher education is the 
fact that approximately one-third of all students 


entering college leave school before the beginning of 
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the sophomore year, and a total of about one-half 
before the beginning of the junior year. Many of 
these young people should have had their interests 
turned into college-grade vocational programs either 
before or soon after entering college. 

Higher education does fairly well by perhaps one- 
third of the youth, namely, those who fit into the 
traditional patterns of college work. However, the 
institutions of higher education fail to reach a large 
number—some of whom lack intellectual capacity 
or interest to pursue the traditional college programs 
and some of whom want something that the colleges 
and universities do not generally offer. These 
young people, particularly are not 
academically inclined, are generally left to shift for 
themselves. The idea is gaining currency that 
youth should be taken as far along the educational 
highway as they can travel advantageously, even 
though their purposes may not be in line with 
traditional baccalaureate requirements. 


those who 


Types of Institutions 


Vocational education of college grade is currently 
offered in many different types of higher institutions, 
under various names and titles and under diverse 
auspices. The programs may be classified roughly 
into three general groupings: (a) Technical-institute 
type programs; (d) junior college terminal programs; 
and (c) programs in degree-granting institutions. 
The report gives a general description of each of 
these types of programs. 


Conclusion 


The gradual movement of much of vocational 
education toward the post-high-school level is a part 
of the process of the upgrading of the general edu- 
cational attainments of the population which has 


As 


the level of education advances, the minimum edu- 


been going on for more than two generations. 


cational attainment for successful competition also 
advances. This factor, coupled with the increased 
amounts of science and other basic knowledge now 
required in many occupations, has steadily pushed 
the various levels of occupational training upward in 
the educational scale. 

Postgraduate Medical Education at Minnesota 
A Grant of $50,000 annually for 5 years has been 
made to the University of Minnesota by the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation, to assist the university in 
developing a comprehensive program in postgraduate 
medical education, 




















College Program Placed in Housing Projects* 


A UNIQUE ANSWER to the problem of too many 
college students and not enough housing is the 
Vanport Extension Center. It was evident months 
ago that many Oregon students, especially the mar- 
ried veterans, could not be housed on existing 
campuses. Most Oregon colleges, public and private, 
are filled to the maximum capacity with record 
enrollments. The State System of Higher Educa- 
tion, therefore, through its General Extension 
Division, headed by Dean J. F. Cramer, set up a 
lower division college program in the Vanport 
Housing Project of Portland, the largest Federal 
Housing project in the Nation. 

The fall term of the Vanport Center began on 
October 7. Of the 1,374 students enrolled, 1,252 
are veterans. Most of the students are freshmen. 
About a third of the students are majoring in en- 
gineering, about one-fifth ir business administration. 
Prelaw, premedicine, and predentistry are also 
popular fields. Nearly all the students have definite 
vocational plans and wish to work directly toward 
their goals. Very few, however, complain about the 
background courses and liberal arts courses that are 
required as part of their professional program. 
About 40 percent of the students are married and 
about the same percentage are living in Vanport 
apartments. The remainder commute 
Portland area. 

The buildings used for classrooms and office space 
are surplus buildings that the Housing Authority 
could assign for college use. While housing for 
students is abundant, there is a shortage of class- 
room space. 


from the 


Students take their science laboratory 
work at the University of Oregon Dental School or 
the Portland public school laboratories. 

There is a faculty and staff of over 60. Pro- 
fessional people in the Portland area teaching on a 
part-time basis make up about one-third of the 
faculty. ‘The city editor of one of the leading Port- 
land newspapers is teaching a journalism course, 
and a prominent architect is teaching an architecture 
course. About half the faculty are veterans recently 
released from the Service. 

Vanport Center College is part of the Oregon 
This is a 
unified State system with one board and one chan- 


State System of Higher Education. 


cellor over all State institutions of higher learning 
(University of Oregon, Oregon State College, the 
three colleges of education, and the General Exten- 





“Submitted by Stephen E. Epler, Director, Vanport Center College. 
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sion Division). The faculty committees for the 
State System approved all teachers and assisted in 
finding faculty members. Courses offered follow the 
outlines of the major schools concerned in the State 
System. As only lower division work is offered, 
most of the students will later transfer to the other 
institutions of the State System. 





Expenditures by Veterans at Stanford 


SINGLE AND MARRIED veterans alike at Stanford 
University spend about twice their Government 
monthly living allowance, but very few of them have 
so far had to borrow money, according to the findings 
of a survey made by students of the Graduate 
School of Business under the direction of William A. 
Spurr, professor of business statistics. The veterans 
in the University number 4,150. 


Expenditures by Single Veterans 


The single men, with a Government living allow- 
ance of $65 a month under the G. I. Bill, spend 
about $120 on the average and $90 at the minimum. 
Their average monthly expenditure for recreation 
is $20, and for rent they pay out $15 to $20. 

Where does the extra money come from? The 
survey indicates that 85 percent of the single 
veterans draw on savings. About 30 percent have 
outside jobs averaging 12 hours a week. Some 20 
percent are helped by their parents, but almost no 
one has had to borrow money. Before the war about 
45 percent of the Stanford student body worked 
part-time to defray expenses. 


Expenditures by Married Veterans 

The minimum cost of living for married veterans, 
with $90 coming from the Government, is $140 a 
month while the couples on the average spend $180. 
Their average monthly expenditure on recreation is 
$15, and for rent they pay an average of $50—with a 
minimum of $40. 

The extra expense by the married veterans is 
made up in most cases by the wives who work. 
Nearly two-thirds of the wives work, most of them 
full time. Half of Stanford’s married veterans draw 
on savings to meet the costs in excess of subsistence 


y 


allowances. Some 23 percent have jobs averaging 


15 hours a week, and about 10 percent receive help 


from their parents. 
Each child in the student veteran’s family adds 
$10 a month to living costs. Where there are 


savings 


children, 75 percent of the veterans draw on 








and 37 percent work part-time. Only 12 percent of 
the wives can leave the children to help out the 
family budget by working. 





University Extension at Wisconsin 40 Years Old 


Tue Extension Division of the University of Wis- 
consin became 40 years of age in October, the anni- 
versary dating from 1906 when extension lectures 
were given a permanent status in the scheme of adult 
education and correspondence courses were adopted 
for noncampus students generally. With this anni- 
versary the half-million mark was passed in enroll- 
ments. During the 4 decades the total enrollments 
in correspondence courses, in the Milwaukee center, 
and in the State classes were 502,956. 

In the 34 extension centers established throughout 
the State in the fall of 1946, the enrollments in mid- 
October stood at 5,259, of which number 3,343, or 
63 percent, were veterans. The full university pro- 
gram of the freshman year is being taught at all 
centers, and in a few of the larger cities a limited 
sophomore program also is provided. In most cities 
the classes meet in the vocational or high schools. 
In one or two cities, the city hall is used; in another, 
the county courthouse. 





New York University Staff Gets Supplement 


REPEATING the special consideration which New 
York University gave its staff last year to help meet 
rising costs of living, the governing council of the 
University has voted a special emergency supple- 
mentary payment of $400 to all full-time members of 
the teaching and administrative staffs of the institu- 
tion, under council appointment, in active service 
since September 1, 1946, and still serving at the 
time the payment will be made on January 1, 1947. 
Supplementary emergency compensation of varying 
amounts, based on length of service, has also been 
voted to members of the clerical, laboratory, and 
plant staffs in continuous employment from Sep- 
tember 1, 1945, to the time of payment. 

The action is regarded as not only a recognition 
of the critical need to which present economic 
conditions have subjected those associated with the 
academic profession, but also as an appreciation of 
the extraordinary services they are rendering under 
pressure of unprecedented student enrollment. 

It was estimated that the special disbursement 
would cost the University between $500,000 and 
$600,000. 


Merchant Marine Academy To Confer 
Degrees 


By Recent LeEcis.aTion, the Superintendent of the 
U. S. Merchant Marine Academy was authorized to 
confer the degree of bachelor of science upon grad- 
uates of the institution. The degrees will be con- 
ferred under rules and regulations prescribed by the 
U. S. Maritime Commission. The exercise of the 
authority to confer the degrees is contingent upon 
accreditation of the Academy by the Association of 
American Universities, which the institution hopes 
to attain in the near future. 


Training Provided 

The training program for the preparation of 
qualified young men as ships’ officers in the U. S. 
Merchant Marine is administered by the U. S. 
Merchant Marine Cadet Corps, established in 1938. 
The Cadet Corps, operated under the U. S. Maritime 
Commission, provides education and training cover- 
ing 4 years of 12 months each, as follows: (a) l yearat 
cadet schools located at San Mateo, Calif., and Pass 
Christian, Miss.; (0) 1 year at sea in merchant or 
training vessels, including special courses to which 
cadet-midshipmen are assigned; and (c) 2 years at 
the Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point, 
mm. ¥ 

Upon satisfactory completion of the course and 
the passing of the required examinations, the men 
receive licenses as third mate or third assistant 
engineer. Graduation also qualifies for a commission 
as ensign, United States Naval Reserve, but such 
commissions are awarded upon application of the 
individual and at the discretion of the United States 
Navy. 


Admission Requirements 

The educational requirements for admission to the 
U. S. Merchant Marine Cadet Corps include: (a) 
The completion of 15 units of high-school work, of 
which 1 unit must be in algebra, 1 in geometry, 3 in 
English, and 1 in a science other than biology; and 
(b) the passing of an examination given by the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission. Successful candidates 
must also pass a rigid Naval Reserve physical exami- 
nation. 

The Civil Service Commission examinations are 
held semiannually. The next one will be held on 


April 4, 1947. 


Authority to Other United States Academies 
Authority to confer the degree of bachelor of 
science was granted by law in 1933 to the superin- 
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tendents of the U. S. Naval Academy, the U. S. 
Military Academy, and the U. S. Coast Guard 
Academy. Each of these institutions has been ac- 
credited by the Association of American Universities 
and the superintendent now confers degrees. 





College Admissions Agreement in Michigan ' 


THE Micnican Co.tiece AssociaATIoNn, meeting in 
Ann Arbor on November 7, 1946, voted endorse- 
ment of the extension of the college agreement 
which has been in force for 8 years. The agreement, 
which has exempted 55 accredited Michigan high 
schools from the usual sequence requirements for 
college admission, will be extended to other accred- 
ited high schools if the action of the college asso- 
ciation finds favor with the individual colleges and 
universities of the State. 


Proposal Adopted 


The proposal adopted by the college association 
provides that: ‘“The college agrees to disregard the 
pattern of subjects pursued in considering for 
admission the graduates of selected accredited high 
schools, provided they are recommended by the 
school from among the more able students in the 
graduating class. This agreement does not imply 
that students must be admitted to certain college 
courses or curricula for which they cannot give 
evidence of adequate preparation.” 

Secondary schools are urged to make available 
such basic courses as provide the necessary prepara- 
tion for entering technical, industrial, or professional 
curricula. It is recommended further that colleges 
provide accelerated programs of preparation for 
specialized college curricula for those graduates who 
are unable to secure such preparatory training in 
high school. 

High schools will also be asked to furnish evidence 
that they are: (a) Building an adequate personal file 
about each student, including testing data of various 
kinds, anecdotal records, personality inventories, 
achievement samples, and developing a summary 
of these personnel data for submission to the college; 
(6) continuing their basic curriculum study and 
evaluation of the purposes and program of the sec- 
ondary school; (c) initiating or continuing procedures 
for continuous follow-up of former students; and 
(Z) continuing the program of information and orien- 
tation throughout the high-school course regarding 





1 News of the Week, 14:30, Nov. 15, 1946, Official Publication of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, State of Michigan. [Side heads not in eal 
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the nature and requirements of certain occupations 
and specialized college courses. 


Joint Committee Function 


A joint committee will be established to study 
applications of new schools and to recommend cer- 
tain of these schools to the colleges for inclusion in 
the agreement. Personnel of this committee will 
be: Three representatives from the Michigan Sec- 
ondary School Association; four from the Michigan 
College Association; one from the Department of 
Public Instruction; one from the Department of 
Superintendents, Michigan Education Association. 

A part-time staff to serve the joint committee will 
be supplied by the Bureau of Cooperation of the 
University of Michigan, the Department of Public 
Instruction, and the inservice committees of various 
Michigan colleges and universities. 

High schools that cannot or do not come under 
this program will continue to employ the major and 
minor sequences for those students who wish to 
attend college. 





Priority for Admission to Denison 


Witn Co.teces filled to overflowing, many of them 
have set up priorities. Denison University makes 
certain formal admission requirements. When it is 
necessary to select among those who meet the require- 
ments, the university answers as follows the ques- 
tion, “Other things being equal, who is chosen 
Seetr’: * 

“Two groups are given priority for admission to 
Dension. The first is the group of sons and daugh- 
ters of Denison or members of families 
which have had long and honorable connection with 
the college. 


alumni 


To a large degree, Denison is a family 
college; family roots go deep in Deaison soil. And 
it is fair that the children of alumni be given first 
consideration, other qualifications being equal. 
“The second group is the group of applicants 
having membership in a Baptist church. Denison 
was founded by Baptists; throughout the years 
Denison has been proud to be known as a Baptist 
college. At the present time we are affiliated with 
the board of education of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. A very large proportion of the giving 
which undergirds Denison from friends, past and 


present, comes from Baptists. Denison’s teaching 





1 At Denison, Vol. 7, No. 4, December 1946. 


Statement by Kenneth I. 
Brown, president of Denison University. 








has never been sectarian, but it is reasonable that 
the church which mothered Denison in those early 
days and whose members have supported the college 
for a century and more, should be granted this favor. 

“Recognizing these priorities, Denison will make 
every attempt to receive into its student body those 
young persons who by intellectual ability, by sturdi- 
ness of character, and by strength of personality give 
largest promise of profiting by the campus experience 
which Denison offers and of becoming the alumni 
of whom Denison may be proud.” 





Hershey Conference on Teacher Education* 


THE CooperaATIVE Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and the Association of Liberal Arts Colleges of 
Pennsylvania for the Advancement of Teaching met 
in Hershey, November 17, 18, 19, 1946, to consider 
ways to improve teacher education in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. The conference consisted 
of representatives from the universities, the liberal 
arts colleges, the State teachers colleges, the depart- 
ment of public instruction, and superintendents and 
high-school principals. 

The following recommendations were adopted: 
(a) That a State-wide program on recruitment for 
teacher education be organized, ihis to be furthered 
by the two organizations in collaboration with the 
Associations of Superintendents and High School 
Principals. The purpose is to develop greater 
interest in teaching as a profession and to establish 
criteria for the better selection of candidates for 
teaching. (5) That a new basis for certification of 
teachers in the Commonwealth be established. 
Higher standards and a greater degree of flexibility 
in the administration of State regulations were 
proposed, in order to give institutions more freedom 
in developing their programs for teacher education. 
(c) That a workshop in higher education be planned 
for the summer of 1947. (d) That evaluative criteria 
for teacher education be developed and the cooper- 
ative evaluation of teacher-education programs in 
the various institutions be encouraged, these evalua- 
tions to begin in the spring of 1947. Three institu- 
tions have already volunteered to have their pro- 
grams evaluated. 

It was tentatively agreed that evaluative criteria 
be evolved for the following nine areas: (a) The 
philosophy of the institution; (b) methods of selecting 





*Item supplied by Carl E. Seifert, executive secretary, Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Colleges and Universities. 


those to be admitted for teacher preparation; (c) 
orientation to and guidance through the program of 
teacher education employed by the institution; 
(d) the program of general education; (¢) the pro- 
gram of professional education, this to include both 
the education courses and the so-called content 
courses and may include staff members who teach 
the courses; (f) student teaching practices; (g) place- 
ment and follow-up; (A) the plant and _ facilities 
provided; (2) the in-service education program. 
Committees are to be appointed to work out the 
details of the nine areas and to define criteria for 
each area. 

Joseph §. Butterweck, professor of secondary 
education, Temple University, and Carl E. Seifert, 
executive secretary of the Pennsylvania Association 
of Colleges and Universities, were elected to imple- 
ment the program of the joint organizations. 





Courses and Seminars in Higher Education 


An IncrEASING INTEREST in specific study in the 
several aspects of college and university adminis- 
tration and instruction is revealed by the variety 
of courses and seminars now offered in the field of 
higher education. A recent catalog survey of uni- 
versities that are members of the Association of 
American Universities indicates that these courses 
and seminars are offered primarily in the graduate 
school—for administrators, graduate students, and 
others engaged in, or working toward, a career in 
college and university administration or instruction. 

Some of the phases of higher education covered in 
these courses are: The history and development of 
higher education in the United States; purposes and 
educational policies of institutions of higher educa- 
tion; American higher education in general from its 
early development, and orientation toward present 
specific college and university problems; recent 
developments and current practices in higher edu- 
cation in the United States; organization and func- 
tioning of institutions of higher education; appraisal 
of institutions of higher education, including stand- 
ardizing of accrediting agencies, surveys of higher 
education, self-surveys and institutional research 
bureaus, periodic readjustments and long-term plan- 
ning; survey courses in American colleges and uni- 
versities; administration of higher education; col- 
lege and university finance; college staff personnel 
problems; work of deans of men and women; human 
relations and the college; student personnel problems 
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and services; guidance programs in institutions of 
higher education; measurement and evaluation in 
higher education; achievement tests and examina- 
tions in higher education; instructional problems 
and practices; improvement of instruction; curricu- 
lum organization and instruction; curriculum prob- 
lems in professional schools and in professional 
schools for teachers; research in the education of 
teachers; and the junior college and technical insti- 
tute, and problems 
education. 

The following universities, members of the Asso- 
ciation, offer courses and seminars in the field of 
higher education: Stanford, California (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles campuses), Yale, Catholic University 
of America, Northwestern, Chicago, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Harvard, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Columbia (Teachers College), Cornell, 


in junior college terminal 


‘North Carolina, Duke, Ohio State, Pennsylvania, 


Texas, Virginia, Wisconsin. 





Meeting of Association of Urban Universities 
Tue Association of Urban Universities, meeting 
in New York, November 7-8, 1946, considered the 
urban universities’ ventures in community service, 
problems of veterans’ education, relation of the 
Federal Government to institutions of higher 
education, and demands for basic thinking con- 
cerning the curriculum. One session observed the 
centennial of the founding of the City College of 
New York. 

By formal resolution the association placed itself 
on record as recognizing the responsibility of urban 
institutions of higher education to extend their 
national and community service, not only in the 
regular 4-year college programs, but also in the 
fields of post-high-school and adult and continuing 
education. Expressing a determination to continue 
to meet the special educational needs of former 
service men and women now enrolled or soon to enter 
its colleges, the association asked that the Federal 
Government ‘‘continue and intensify its serious 
study of the problem of veterans’ education with the 
related problems of temporary and permanent 
housing and instructional facilities and equipment.” 

Chancellor R. H. Fitzgerald of the University of 
Pittsburgh was elected as president of the association 
to succeed David D. Henry, president of Wayne 
University. President M. O. Ross of Butler Uni- 
versity was elected vice president. F. W. Shockley 
of the University of Pittsburgh will continue as 
secretary-treasurer of the association. 


New York Study of Need for a State University 


Unpver THE Direction of Floyd W. Reeves of the 
University of Chicago, a staff is at work making a 
study of the need for a State university in New York. 
It is expected that the staff will report to a State 
commission about the first of February and that the 
commission will submit its report to the State 
legislature on February 15. 

Authorized by the last New York legislature to 
study such a need, the commission consists of 30 
members, 14 of them ex officio and 16 designated by 
the Governor. The chairman is Owen D. Young, 
of the General Electric Co., and the vice chairman 
is Oliver C. Carmichael, president, Carnegie Corp. of 
New York. 

Dr. Carmichael was charged by the commission 
with the responsibility of formulating studies and 
selecting the personnel of the staff to make the 
investigation. 





New School of Mineral Sciences 


STANFORD UNIvERsiTy has announced the estab- 
lishment of a new School of Mineral Sciences, com- 
bining what were formerly the Departments of Geol- 
ogy and of Mining. The reasons for joining the 
two departments: They share a common interest in 
minerals and rocks; the basic training in both fields 
is similar; and the laboratory techniques common 
to both fields enable sharing of facilities, techniques, 
and ideas. The school started January 1, 1947. 
Its dean is Prof. A. Irving Levorsen. 





Peabody Library School Scholarships 


Peaspopy LiBRAryY SCHOOL is offering for the summer 
of 1947 six scholarships of $100 each to students who 
wish to work toward the M. S. in L. S. degree. 
The M. S. in L. S. program was inaugurated in 
1945 to help meet the demand for librarians who 
have had at least 1 year of study beyond the degree 
of B. S. in library science. As planned at Peabody, 
the second-year program is not designed as a mere 
extension of the first-year work, that is, continued 
study of the technical aspects of library work. The 
major purpose is to offer able students and potential 
leaders an opportunity to emphasize the broader, 
social aspects of librarianship. Of necessity the 
program draws heavily upon the related fields of 
political science, economics, and sociology. Courses 
in southern library problems, library history, library 
trends, government publications, and advanced 
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courses in reference, cataloging, and administration 
are now being offered. 

Applications for scholarships should be received 
not later than April 15,1947. Further information 
may be had from the Director, Peabody Library 
School, Nashville 4, Tenn. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Non-Government Publications 
Pamphlets 


Educating for Tomorrow; The Presentation of a 
New Curriculum. Bulletin of Pennsylvania College 
for Women, vol. 42, No. 2, September 1946. 15 p. 

Defines liberal education in terms of life functions, and outlines 


a curriculum for the Pennsylvania College for Women in accord- 
ance with a series of stated principles. 


Proceedings of the Twenty-third Annual Meeting of 
the American Association of Dental Schools. Pub- 
lished by the Association, John E. Buhler, secretary- 
treasurer, Temple University School of Dentistry, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1946. 339 p. 

Proceedings, including papers, presented at the meeting of the 


American Association of Dental Schools at Kansas City, Mo., 
March 18-20, 1946. 


Foreign Service, an Occupational Brief, by Shila 
Wardall. Pasadena, Calif., Western Personnel In- 
stitute, 1946. 43 p. 75 cents. 

A discussion of the history and present activities of the U. S. 


Foreign Service. Includes chapters on classification and compen- 


sation, opportunities for women, and suggestions on how to get 
into the Service. 


The GI’s and the Colleges; Veterans’ Report No. 4. 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., 250 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1946. 59p._ Free. 

Describes measures most widely used by colleges and univer- 


sities to meet the present emergency. Reports outstanding 


features of programs of individual institutions and the experiences 
of various institutions with veterans. Based on reports received 


from 583 institutions during June and July 1946. 


The Use of Research by Professional Associations in 
Determining Program and Policy, by Esther Lucile 
Brown. New York, N. Y., Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1946. 39p. 25 cents. 


Shows how professional associations have utilized research in 
raising and maintaining standards of professional training, or in 
The work of 
some of the larger professional groups is discussed in detail. 
Shows both the strength and the weakness of research when 
undertaken by a single professional group, uncoordinated with 
that of other associations. 


the extension of the services of the associations. 
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Meetings Announced 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., February 19-22, 
1947. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COLLEGES, 
Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., February 
28 and March 1, 1947. 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION AND 
CouNcIL OF GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL AssSOcI- 
ATIons, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, 
March 28-31, 1947. 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND UNI- 
versity Business Orricers, Gulf Park College, 
Miss., April 18 and 19, 1947. 


SOUTHWIDE EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE TO STIMU- 
LATE SOUTHERN ACTION IN THE IMPROVEMENT 
oF EpucatTion THROUGHOUT THE ReEGion, Henry 
Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., April 10 and 11, 
1947. (The conference will be under the auspices 
of the Southern Association of Science and 
Industry, Richmond, Va.) 


NATIONAL UNIvVERsITY EXTENSION ASSOCIATION, 
Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City, N. J., May 6-9, 
1947. 
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